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Case-Record System at the Vineland 
Laboratory 
Myra W. Kuenzel, M. A. 
Research Psychologist, The Training School at Vineland N. J. 


Visitors at the Vineland Laboratory frequently remark 
about the merits of its case-record system. This system has 
been developed over a period of five years, and is based upon 
careful consideration of the specific needs of this Laboratory 
with reference to certain fundamental principles. The follow- 
ing description is offered because of administrative and profes- 
sional interest in such a system, and since it might be of value 
to those engaged in organizing new case-record systems. 

The Department of Research of The Training School at 
Vineland was organized in 1906 for the purpose of studying the 
problems of feeble-mindedness. At that time the department 
functioned for research alone. Following the introduction of 
Binet testing in 1908, clinical activities were added. This divi- 
sion of work, research and clinical, still exists for institutional 
administrative reasons. But the fundamental purpose underly- 
ing the activities of the department has continued to be that of 
research. Students at this Laboratory are encouraged to find 
research problems in their clinical studies of the children, and 
in turn are expected to use the research findings in their future 
casework. An intimate inter-relationship exists between the 
two divisions, which is strengthened year after year by occupy- 
ing each member of the staff with both types of work. 

Since the successive studies of children in the institution 
are usually made by different psychologists, it is imperative 
that the departmental records be as complete, accurate and ac- 
cessible as possible. All Laboratory records dealing with the 
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individual study and status of pupils in the institution are filed 
alphabetically by name in a single file. Each child has a Case 
History folder, containing all original data possessed by the 
Laboratory concerning him. The material of statistical and ob- 
jective nature from these folders is then tabulated on Summary 
Cards, which are filed in a separate drawer, adjacent to the 
files containing the record folders. These cards serve as a 
ready means of obtaining comparative information on the chil- 
dren, and also constitute a visible index system for locating 
special groups of data. Every child is clinically reviewed at 
least once a year, and for this purpose the Chief Clinician has 
on his desk a 5-inch by 8-inch card file, known as the Calendar 
Classification file. The details of these three files will be dis- 
cussed in order. 


CASE HISTORY FOLDER 


PURPOSE. It is the purpose of the Case History folder to bring 
together in one place all original data bearing on the psycholo- 
gical study of the individual child. These data are made a 
matter of library record by placing the record files in the library 
and by making the librarian responsible for the condition of the 
folders. 


EQUIPMENT. Steel record files are used. It is desirable to have 
these of fireproof construction if possible. 

In order that the librarian may be able to account for every 
folder at any time, persons desiring to withdraw the Case His- 
tory folders from the files must sign for them in the same man- 
ner as for books, when withdrawn from the library. 


DESCRIPTION OF FOLDER. Each child is assigned a 9-inch by 
12-inch gray pressboard folder, having one-inch expansion to 
allow ample space for filing. On the steel tab at the top right- 
hand side of the folder the child’s name, birth date and date of 
admission are typed. 


Within each pressboard folder are five 9-inch by 12-inch 
light-weight manila folders with staggered tabs. These fold- 
ers are labeled by the use of typed gummed strips, as follows: 
History, Professional Reports, Tests, Cottage Reports, and Mis- 
cellaneous. 
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As the pressboard folder is opened, the latest picture of the 
child is seen, attached by means of gummed corners to the 
face of the History folder. This method of attachment permits 
the changing of pictures as new ones are received without muti- 
lation of the cover of the folder. In pencil, below the picture, 
is written the date of its photography. 


An Out Card bearing the name of the child is slipped in 
back of the front cover of the main folder. This Out Card is 
inserted in place of the folder when the latter is removed from 
the file. ‘Thus, when a folder is missed from these active files, 
it is easily determined whether an examiner has the folder, or 
whether the child has been dismissed, in which case the folder 
will be found in the inactive files downstairs. 


A Work Sheet is pasted on the back of the main cover of 
each folder. This is designed to provide a consecutive record 
of all work done on each case. It shows the existing status 
of the case with reference to the standard routine of the Clinic 
and serves as an administrative check system. 


History In the History folder is filed a progressive chrono- 
logical abstract of all information available in the Office and 
Laboratory folders concerning the child. This is known as the 
Progressive History, and is begun by a stenographer at the time 
the admission study ,of the child is made. In it will be found 
abstracts of the correspondence relative to admitting the child 
to the institution, pertinent information from the institutional 
Application for Admission blank, which deals with the child’s 
history and background, and any institutional and professional 
reports which might have been received. 

Each time the child’s study is resumed the stenographer 
obtains the institutional folder containing the correspondence 
and brings the Progressive History up to date. 

This Progressive History is probably our most valuable 
record, since it gives in concise and orderly progression the per- 
tinent facts concerning the child. His history up to the present 
is abstracted, and from it the psychological examiner can usually 
isolate the clinical problem in the case. Without knowledge of 
the child’s past history the examiner would be handicapped in 
making a complete study and if, in order to get such informa- 
tion, it were necessary for each examiner to look over the Office 
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folder for the correspondence in the case and the Laboratory 
folder for such records and reports as are filed there, the 
amount of time so spent would be materially increased. We 
consider the Progressive History indispensable to good cage- 
work. 


A carbon copy of the Progressive History is also kept. 
This is sometimes called for by the Office, or by institutions ad- 
mitting children formerly from The Training School. 


Included in the History folder are social workers’ reports, 
minutes of the Children’s Committee meetings bearing on the 
institutional plans for the child, heredity charts, copies of spe- 
cial correspondence throwing light on the problem in the case, 
the history blank, and other relevant data such as may be 
available. 


PROFESSIONAL REPORTS In the Professional Reports folder are 
filed copies of the psychological, medical, and educational re- 
ports. At times these are supplemented by special psychiatric 
studies, by medical studies which have to do with special re- 
search investigations, or by the consultation examinations of 
specialists outside our staff. Reports from the physical thera- 
pist are also included here. 

All reports are classified and then clipped together in chron- 
ological order, the latest report from each department filed on 
top. 

Special consideration was given to the types, qualities and 
sizes of papers used for the reports, the kind of carbon paper 
best suited to these needs, the manner of clipping reports to- 
gether with a special type of wire clip in order to make for uni- 
formity and neatness, the filing-order of the reports from var- 
ious departments, and so on. 


Tests The Tests folder contains all the test blanks and forms 
used in the psychological examination of the child. These are 
classified and clipped together in order, with the latest record 
on top, to make them readily accessible for comparison or for 
research study. 
The Clinic has developed record forms for various tests 
which provide for accuracy and completeness of record. Other 
forms have been printed in order to assist the beginning clini- 
cian to orient his clinical problems and to bring to bear on them 
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the variety of information needed. The History Blank and the 
Psychological Study Blank are two such. 

COTTAGE REPORTS Periodically the Office Department of the in- 
stitution obtains reports of the children’s progress in conduct 
and on working schedule by interviewing the cottage and indus- 
trial supervisors. Copies of these reports are sent the Labora- 
tory, where they are clipped together and filed, the latest report 
on top. 

Also filed in this folder is an Assignment Sheet, which pro- 
vides information as to the time spent in various cottages and 
the reason for transferring the child from one cottage to an- 
other. This information is of great assistance to the clini- 
cian when he attempts to locate a child in order to bring him to 
the Laboratory for examination. 


MISCELLANEOUS Among miscellaneous records are photographs 
of the child, x-ray pictures, various memoranda not amounting 
to reports, original notes made during interviews with the child 
or his parents, Wasserman reports, and so on. 

Each year, except in special cases requiring more frequent 
check-up, a survey of the behavior status of every child in the 
institution is made by means of the Behavior Score Card.! 
These blanks are filed in the Miscellaneous folder at the present 
time, even though there might be some question as to whether 
they should not be placed in the Tests or Cottage Reports 
folders. 


SUMMARY CARD 


PuRPOSE A Summary Card was formulated primarily to sys- 
tematize data for research purposes. 

The top of each card is tabbed, making a visible index for 
certain types of information. Since the card graphically pre- 
sents in an objective manner, the history, progress and present 
status of the child, it soon became a valuable adjunct to the 
Clinic. 

EQUIPMENT Summary Cards are alphabetically arranged in a 
fireproof steel file, adjoining those containing the Case History 
folders. Summary Cards, when removed, must also be signed 
for in the same manner as are library books or record folders. 





1. ECCLES, AUGUST K. A Modification of the Vineland Adjustment Score Card. 
Training School Bulletin 26: 161- 70, February, 1930. 
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Supplementing the Summary Cards, for children who had 
extensive records prior to the time this system was introduced, 
there are Antecedent Record Sheets for previous Binet, form- 
board and anthropometric records. The Summary Cards are 
keyed to show whether or not there are such records. Antece- 
dent Record Sheets are filed in the drawer below that of the 
Summary Cards themselves. In this same drawer are also filed 
the Summary Cards which have been filled up and for which 
it was necessary to begin new cards for the main Summary 
Card file. 


DESCRIPTION The Summary Card was described by the author 
in a previous article,? the plates from which are again repro- 
duced. 


The card is 814 by 11 inches in size. Its face contains 
identifying data and statistical results of individual tests and 
measurements. The reverse side shows developmental, medi- 
cal, educational and personal history, and personality traits. 


Across the top of the card there is a visible index system 
which, when the cards are filed together in one drawer, reveals 
at a glance the relative standing of the entire population accord- 
ing to a variety of factors. Such information as life age, mental 
age, length of residence in this institution, I. Q., clinical type, 
and so on, is indicated by the position of small steel tabs which 
fold across, but do not protrude above, the top edge of the card. 
These can be removed and exchanged as desired, and make for 
a practical flexible index system. Each time a child is re- 
examined the new data are recorded on the card by the librarian, 
and the index tabs are checked and brought up to date. 


Different colored tabs are used to designate the subclassi- 
fications under each item. For instance, all children whose I. 
Q.’s are above 70 have red tabs in the fourth position; in case 
I. Q.’s are between 50 and 69, fourth positions are not tabbed 
(the absence of a tab in each position is as significant as its 
presence) ; if I. Q.’s are between 25 and 49 white tabs are wens; 
and if below 25, blue tabs indicate the fact. 


The advantages of a Summary Card file are many. It 
serves as an ever-ready means of locating data regarding cer- 





2. KUENZEL, MYRA W. Research from Incidental Data. Training School Bulletin 
23: 289-99, January, 1927. 
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tain groups of children. Both for purposes of research and 
administration such a finding device is of value. The cards are 
used in making population surveys. Sorting is facilitated by 
the colored tabs and counting of cards supplants tabulation by 
tally marks. Finally, as emphasized in the article previously 
referred to, the system is of major value to those persons inter- 
ested in collecting, for research purposes, incidental data which 
accrues in the everyday round of examining. 


CALENDAR-CLASSIFICATION FILE 


PurPOsE The chief clinical psychologist supervises the system- 
atic re-examination of all children in the institution. A psy- 
chologist checks up on each child and makes a report of his 
status and progress at least once a year. Many children are . 
examined more frequently than this, according to the problem 
they present. All psychological reports must be approved by 
the Chief Clinician before they are transmitted to the other in- 
stitutional departments. Following such reports the Chief 
Clinician decides as to the dates when these children should 
again be seen. In order to provide a system whereby such 

dates will not be forgotten, a calendar file system was devised. 


EQUIPMENT Five-inch by eight-inch cards for the entire popu- 
lation in this institution are filed in a box which is kept on the 
desk of the chief clinical psychologist. Classification by month 
is accomplished by the use of monthly guide cards. 


CALENDAR-CLASSIFICATION CARD Plates III and IV show the 
card which is used. On its face is written identifying informa- 
tion, such as name, birth date, and time of admission to this in- 
stitution. Below the heading, data regarding the last examina- 
tion are recorded, such as the date of the examination, the name 
of the examiner, Binet M. A. and I. Q., notes regarding peculiar- 
ities or problems of the child which may assist in reassigning 
the case at the time of next follow-up, and the date when the 
next examination or progress study should be made. 

On the reverse side of the card classification data are re- 
corded and keyed by a visible index system. For instance, the 
illustration shows a card belonging to a girl who is trainable 
in the school department of this institution. Her mentality as 
indiciated by the Binet is still increasing. She is a behavior 
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problem because of pinching and hitting other children. She 
is of the Mongolian type of feeble-mindedness. Nocturnal en- 
uresis is chronic but mild, and masturbation is also a problem. 
She is a private pupil rather than a state ward. These clagsi- 
fication data duplicate much of that already on the Summary 
Card, but are necessary because they focus these pertinent facts 
before the Chief Clinician when he reassigns the case or when 
he accepts the psychologist’s report after it is written. 

A visible index is provided by cutting out the little squares 
at the top of the card. This system assists the clinician in 
locating children falling under various classifications. For in- 
stance, if a psychologist desired to instigate a clinical research 
study on those children who are potentially feeble-minded, only 
those cards would be selected whose nineteenth squares were 
cut out. Room for expansion for other more-or-less objective 
data is given in the spaces not yet labeled. Recently, space 
twenty-two was reserved for information regarding the prob- 
able etiology of the child’s condition. If this is unknown that 
fact is recorded, so that by the end of the year, after all cases 
have been reviewed, a special tabulation can be made of their 
etiology. Thus, much valuable incidental research results from 
the everyday round of examining and reporting cases. 

Calendar-Classification Cards are filed alphabetically by 
name, according to the month when the child is to be re-examin- 
ed, unless called up for some special reason sooner than this. 
By this means the danger of omission of psychological exam- 
ination, because of oversight, is eliminated. 


CONCLUSION The three record systems of the Vineland Labor-: 
atory have been described. In the effort to continue established 
procedures in these systems, we have developed a manual, de- 
tailing the various procedures which are demanded in perpetuat- 
ing the systems. The Procedures Manual not only assists in 
orienting new students in the customs of this Laboratory, but 
also invites their confidence in the data found here. 
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The Far-Away Mother at Night 


Every night in the year, whether it is one of our tropical 
summer nights when the bamboos hang motionless in the wind- 
less air, or whether it is winter and we have been sitting about 
the open fire, my last thought is of our little daughter, who 
lives in Lowden Cottage at The Training School. Times enough 
during the day we think of her, speak of her, miss her, but at 
night, when I am lying down to sleep, my heart travels over ten 
thousand miles of land and sea to the place where she is getting 
up again for another day of work and play. 


Aching hearts have wings that others have not, and 
they can go to places that the body never can go. My heart 


flies in an instant and hovers constantly about the child whom 
we miss continually, and not only does it linger over her dear 
bodily presence, but it knows as well the child she might have 
been, the mind that we have never known because it has never 
waked, the nature that has lain asleep while the body has 
grown on alone; all the self that we have never known in the 
reality I miss with what sorrow none can ever know who has 
not borne it. So, thinking thus, the very body seems the more 
dear because it is all we have of her and can ever have, in this 
world, and so inexpressibly precious to me, who gave it birth. 


So precious as this, and yet so distant! There are times 
in the past and in the present and there must be times in the 
future so long as I live when this thought is insupportable and 
‘not to be comforted away. At these times it seems better to 
have her with me again at any cost, to have again what I can 
have of her, being denied so much. 


And then I, who am her mother, think back to when I saw 
her last, playing under the trees in the front of the cottage, 
happy with her toys, happy with her friends, little children of 
other mothers like me, who suffer as I do in as inscrutable a 
fashion, for as unknown a cause. I see those about her who 
understand her, who do not find her strange, who bear with 
her in her weakness, and who care for her and keep a watch 
over her. There is even one to whom she turns with special 
love, such love as she used to give to me when she was here. 
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Even though I know my image is more faint in her childish 
memory than it used to be, I can be thankful that there is one 
in whom she finds a mother and so she cannot miss me ag I] 
miss her, that her little life, which is so much more precious 
to me than my own, may lack in nothing, and above all not in 
the love and affection she needs for her happiness. 

And bearing this picture steadfastly in my mind I can 
close my eyes at last and go to sleep. 


Spring Is Here! 
Edgar A. Doll, Ph.D. 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland N. J. 


The baseball season is well under way. The fever has 
even crept into our professional work. This morning a report 
came in from a parole officer which reflects the spirit of the 
season. One of the mentally deficient boys in his charge had 
been transferred from a dangerous environment to one where 
life was more simple. The parole officer reports the boy’s ad- 
justment in a statement which shows insight and a sense of 
humor as well as the zest of the season. It reads: “No runs, 
no hits, no errors.” 

Most parents desire good children. When children are bad 
they annoy us. What is a good child? Do we want our chil- 
dren to be good at the expense of staying out of the game? To 
enter the game, however, means not only the chance for hits 
and runs but also the risk of making errors. The player who 
accepts no chances will make no errors, but neither will he make 
the headlines on the sporting page. A normal child, abounding 
in health and energy,’ must find expression through activity. 
This activity may upset our composure; it may disturb our 
poise; it may add to our annoyances, but it is the child’s only 
means of expression in the course of his natural growth and 
development. 

There is nothing we desire so much for our children as hap- 
piness. The Training School expresses this ideal in its motto, 
“Happiness first, all else follows.’”” How can we provide this 
happiness for our children and how can we keep it ever before 
us in the training of children? 

The happy child is a good child. He is also a healthy child 
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and this state of health includes a well-balanced personality. 
He is adjusted to his surroundings; he conforms to the require- 
ments of his surroundings within the limits of his ability and 
understanding. He may do what we consider bad things, but 
he willingly readjusts to those demands which we make upon 
him even when the demands may be absurd, as they often are, 
from his point of view. 

The unhappy child is more likely to be a bad child as adults 
define badness. He is also more likely to be a sick child, or a 
child of warped personality. He is usually no more responsible 
for his mental and physical ill health and the consequent ex- 
pression in maladjustment, than is the good child for his more 
fortunate condition. [Ill health, twisted personality, undesirable 
conduct and unhappiness are usually closely associated. 

It is both our privilege and our duty as parents to promote 
sound mental health by every possible means. In the course 
of his natural development, each child passes through certain 
stages of readjustment. This requires continuous subordination 
of his own desires to the demands of the world about him. 
This is not usually an easy task and is ordinarily not achieved 
until he has reached adult years. It is not surprising, then, 
that much of the misconduct among children and much of our 
concern for their well-being is closely related to those emotional 
disturbances which accompany normal growth and development. 
In our concern to help the child over these rough spots of life 
we need not become too much concerned. It is a comfort that 
most children survive these growth difficulties without later 
consequences. 


Other emotional disturbances in children are closely related 
to their physical health. The unhappy child, the unadjusted 
child, or the bad child is very frequently a sick child. Phy- 
sical ill health so often lies at the root of mental ill health that 
we can conserve the latter by protecting the former. There is 
no single method of controlling the conduct and emotional well- 
being of children so fruitful of results as the correction of phy- 
sical abnormalities and the prevention of disease. These phy- 
sical causes of mental ill health are often difficult to discover 
and are easily overlooked. The doctor cures more misconduct 
than does the disciplinarian. Medicine, rest and hygiene are 
more important than punishment. 
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The child desires nothing so much as to please us and asks 
as his only reward a few words of praise and a little appreciative 
attention. Punishment is sometimes necessary but what chil- 
dren need, Professor Johnstone says, is more pats on the back 
above the waist than below. 

One of the lessons in child management that the parent 
must learn is to protect the child’s mental health. These are 
the days of the professional parent. Never before have we been 
so concerned about the welfare of our children. Doctors, teach- 
ers and welfare workers are eager to assist parents in the diffi- 
cult job of child training. Some of these experts have charged 
the American home and the American parent with signal fail- 
ure, but more parents understand children better today than 
ever before. Parents today are more concerned for the welfare 
of their children and are more successful in child training than 
were their parents before them. 

We are confronted today with new conditions and we have 
a new insight into the relations of parents to their children. 
Indeed, we run the risk today of being so much concerned about 
our children that we increase our difficulties by over-anxiety 
for their welfare. With more leisure and fewer children we run 
the risk of complicating the normal processes of child growth 
and development by interference with those natural tendencies 
of children which must find expression through self-directed ac- 
tivities and self-determined adjustments. 

Our chief problem is to strike a nice balance between too 
much attention and too little. The processes of growth are 
fully as important as our programs of training. We must re- 
spect the child’s individuality without indulging it. We must 
direct children instead: of restraining them. We must guide 
them instead of repressing them. 

The ineffectual lives of many good children too often are 
fully described by the report “No runs, no hits, no errors.” But 
such a game is dull and uninteresting and such a player will not 
share the profits of a world series. 
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The Parable of Relative Values 


There was to be a field meet at The Training School, and 
all the little boys looked forward to the day when their skill 
would be displayed in the races. And great was the anticipa- 
tion thereof. 

And Jimmy, though he despised not the other events, spake 
of naught save the race in which he was to take part. And he 
sayeth unto those about him, “I am in the five yard race. We 
will run around the school building and down the road, even 
past the office, and if your window is up I will call to you as I 
go by.” And he repeated with much excitement, “It is a five 
yard race—or maybe it is five miles.” 

And I considered how little difference it made to Jimmy 
whether his race was five yards or five miles. And even so 
would it make little difference to Jimmy if he spake of five 
cents or five dollars. 

And it seemeth to me that many are like unto this little 
boy, for do we not all reach the limit beyond which we cannot 
comprehend relative values? And Jimmy’s conception of the 
yard and the mile is no more astray than is the poor man’s 
idea of a thousand and a million, or the rich man’s idea of a 
billion and a trillion. 

—CECELIA G. ALDRICH 





The forty-third annual meeting of The Training School 
Association with their friends will be held Wednesday, June 
10th. Convening at 10:30 A. M. Daylight Saving Time. 





Announcements of the twenty-second session of Sum- 
mer School for instruction in teaching backward and mentally 
deficient children—July 13th to August 21st, 1931—are now 
being distributed by the Extension Department. 
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Store Department 
Emma S. Groff 


Annual Report 


During the past year the work of this department has been 
going along steadily. 

The cannery opened in June and closed in September with 
10,700 one-half gallon jars of fruit and vegetables, 180 gallons 
sauerkraut, and 698 bushel hampers of apples placed in cold 
storage for the winter. An opinion expressed,—‘‘Never before 
have we had such good canned fruit and vegetables.” I should 
like to say in this connection, great credit is due Mr. Hetzell, 
foreman of our farm department, and his helpers for the 
promptness and prime condition with which the produce is sent 
to us, for therein lies the secret of good canning. It has been 
our good fortune to have had some of the Vineland helpers re- 
turn from year to year. Their interest plays a large part in 
good results, since careful preparations is most essential. And 
then, too, our boy helpers should not be forgotten. Their 
greatest pleasures are operating paring machines, stirring fruit 
butters, cleaning glass jars with long handled brushes and hoist- 
ing the dozens of jars up in the air only to come down very 
carefully into the cooking kettles. 


As to the operating cost, our records show a profit. Our 
interest, however, is not so much with the cost as with what 
is best for our children. 

The pork season opened in November. We know exactly 
how much pork is required during the year, and that it must be 
handled carefully and quickly, and when cured must be thor- 
oughly wholesome. This makes it necessary for us to handle 
approximately 30,000 pounds. in four months, of which 10,000 
pounds are cured and stored in a refrigerating room for table 
requirements for the year. 

For ten years our Menantico Colony has produced about 
the same number of pounds year after year, and it was, two 
years ago that this department turned over to the Colony the 
slaughtering. 

We opened the mattress shop in March and started work 
on repairing bed springs, upholstering furniture, renovating 
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mattresses and pillows, making brushes for the electric floor 
scrubbing and polishing machines. We hope to finish by June 
first. 

The above three divisions are the outstanding pieces of labor 
of this department. 

Of great importance is the system for detail, the care and 
general distribution of supplies. The monthly “quantity record” 
made by the store man is the most important check up we have 
for determining the probable demand. The “weekly inspection” 
is made by the clerk, reported upon, and items checked off as 
things get done. The delays which were so frequent have en- 
tirely disappeared and the petty annoyances are things of the 
past. 

During the year apples were distributed week by week to 
the children in the cottages that they might have the “apple 
a day.” Likewise, the poultry department supplied fresh killed 
chickens, ducks and eggs above the production for last year. 

The great reduction in wholesale prices ought to have effect 
on the cost of living and to permit us to make some changes. 
This past year we made some change in the style of clothing 
for our little boys and youths; from overalls to wash suits and 
sandals for the former and khaki sport shirts and shorts for 
the latter. Certainly, in no division of our Institution do the 
children get greater happiness. I remember several years ago 
when our first “green trim” dishes were purchased and with 
what pride and care the children received training in the handl- 
ing of these lovely dishes. Gradually we are supplying the 
green border linen table cloths. We believe color gives greater 
interest and that our children do surprisingly better work. 

The children’s special orders for “Saturday Store” run into 
one hundred items for one day’s shopping and the selections 
are usually satisfactory. 

We received over three hundred packages for Easter that 
were sent by the children’s parents and friends. 

The Store Booth on July 4th was quite popular. We clear- 
ed about twenty-five dollars for the children’s entertainment 
fund. 

Alterations were made in the basement of our store build- 
ing to take care of the heavy goods formerly stored on the 
top floor. Our carpenters relined four refrigerator doors to 
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prevent the escape of cold air and needless running of Frigid. 
aire machines. 

Our office has turned over to the main office quarterly re. 
cords of farm produce, monthly poultry records, daily and week. 
ly issues of food and house supplies, and monthly clothing sup. 
ply issues. We have assumed the responsibility of checking 
in all supplies for the entire Institution with satisfactory results, 






































FARM PRODUCE FOR THE YEAR 1930* 


1935 pounds asparagus 
762 baskets lima beans 
504 baskets string beans 
240 pounds dried beans 
880 bunches beets 
395 baskets beets 

4083 heads cabbage 
408 bunches carrots 
477 baskets carrots 
240 heads cauliflower 

4304 stalks celery 

1684 dozen sweet corn 

1396 baskets cucumbers 
159 baskets eggplant 

22 baskets horse-radish 
47 baskets kale 

2468 heads lettuce 
229 baskets onions 
344 bunches parsley 
188 baskets parsnips 

59 baskets peas 

1484 baskets peppers 

4833 baskets sweet potatoes 

4577 baskets white potatoes 

2011 pounds pumpkins 

1566 bunches radishes 

1330 bunches rhubarb 

6146 bunches scallions 
664 baskets spinach 
133 baskets squash 

2251 baskets tomatoes 
141 baskets turnips 

21 watermelons 
4689 baskets apples 
62 baskets crab apples 
88 quarts blackberries 
3177 quarts cherries 


202 quarts currants 
3541 pounds grapes 
798 baskets peaches 
86 baskets pears 
5 baskets plums 
95 quarts raspberries 
2283 quarts strawberries 
704 gallons apple cider 
37 gallons vinegar 
753 broilers 
5249 pounds dressed chicken 
1274 pounds dressed duck 
1 dressed guinea 
2 live ducks sold 
8761 dozen eggs 
18604 pounds dressed pork 
170 live pigs sold 
255 pounds dressed veal 
725 pounds dressed beef 
30 calves sold 
3 cows sold 
460770 pounds milk 
1041 loads manure 
145740 pounds ensilage corn 
36020 pounds green corn 
64100 pounds green oats, peas and 


beans 
60863 pounds green clover and al- 
falfa 


82075 pounds green timothy, rye, 
vetch and wheat 
48285 pounds alfalfa hay 
44250 pounds timothy mixed hay 
229 bushels corn inear — 
25475 pounds corn fodder 
4775 pounds straw 
12700 hot bed plants sold 


* The list of produce was not complete when the farm report was printed in the 


February Bulletin. 
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